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small shops; the weight and complexity of protocol machinery; finally, 
the feeling of some employers that they were being made sociological 
guinea-pigs and their shops social laboratories. 

The space limits of this review preclude even naming the knotty 
economic problems which the author's analysis implies must be solved 
before peace can be established. That they not only are soluble but 
must be solved, he clearly believes, for he ends with this trumpet call: 
"We cannot go back to savagery in industry, whatever it costs to go 
forward." As of particular interest to sociologists, the chapter analyzing 
the women's garment industry may be recommended as collateral reading 
on fashion, imitation, prestige, etc. The discussion of "social" shops 
and large factories illustrates the contrast between ethnic and interest 
groups. It is to be regretted that this, on the whole, well- written book 
is marred by so gross a literary lapse as the charge that union leaders 
"created a Frankenstein"! 

A. J. Todd 

University of Minnesota 



Social Adaptation: A Study in the Development of the Doctrine of 
Adaptation as a Theory of Social Progress. By Lucres Moody 
Bristol. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 191 5. 
Pp. xii+356. $2.00. 
This semi-historical study is an attempt to review the literature of 
sociology from the standpoint of the single category of adaptation. But 
so broad is the category itself, in its fourfold aspect and passive material 
and active and passive spiritual or social adaptation, as here used, that 
it becomes in effect a study of the forces — physical, biological, and mental 
— underlying social evolution. The author takes for his general point of 
departure the biologists, anthropogeographers, and sociologists of the 
early nineteenth century, and develops the significant trends in the 
adaptive-developmental theory of society to the present time. As indi- 
cated, he does not confine his attention to sociologists alone, but draws 
pertinent data from such writers as Lamarck, Darwin, Weismann, 
DeVries, Mendel, Nietzsche, Pearson, Ripley, Buckle, Carlyle, and 
others. His 261 pages of exposition of the theories of others may, with- 
out attaching too much significance to the mere fact of space, be 
distributed according to the countries or institutions represented as 
follows: United States 93, France 63, Great Britain 59, Germany and 
Austria 42, Harvard University 31.5, and Belgium and Holland each 
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approximately two pages. More space is given to Carver (19 pages) 
than to any other sociologist. Comte comes next with 17 pages. Of 
Comte the author says, "So well did he do his task that social philosophy 
since his day has done little more than to fill in his outline and correct 
and supplement his method" (p. 14). To Ward he assigns 15 pages, to 
Baldwin 14 pages, and to other American writers less space. To Cooley, 
Ellwood, and Small he devotes only a few lines or a stray reference in 
each case, although their theories have much in common with his own 
views. On the other hand, he gives 5 pages to Ripley, 4 to Carlyle, 3 to 
Bagehot, and 2 to Henry Drummond. In general it may be said that 
the book shows evidence of much greater dependence upon the represen- 
tative writers analyzed than upon the current periodical literature. 

The author's category of adaptation, upon the basis of which the 
book is constructed, was taken from Carver, though it was earlier used 
by Novicow, as the author points out (p. 268). The arrangement of the 
writers treated under the various aspects of this category is as follows: 
the writers of the biological and anthropogeographical schools are classi- 
fied as physical and physio-social or passive physical adaptationists; a 
great group of writers of the types of Schaffle, Sumner, Ratzenhofer, 
Tarde, and Giddings are described as passive spiritual or social adapta- 
tionists. A smaller group, consisting of Ward, Patten, and Carver, come 
under the category of active material adaptationists; while as active 
spiritual adaptationists he discusses specifically Novicow, Carlyle, James, 
Ross, Baldwin, and Comte. 

Bristol's own theory of adaptation may be summarized as follows: 
Since "personality alone has power over the cosmic process" (p. 320), 
he constructs a theory of "social-personalism" as the criterion in active 
social adjustment. By this he appears to mean that individual worth 
rather than the social welfare is the supreme test (p. 325). Within this 
criterion, he says, "active adaptation is the end, and pleasure and pain 
signboards to indicate the right way" (p. 324, note). Having thus 
rejected the objective criterion of social welfare as the test for adapta- 
tion, he is left with only the subjective pleasure-pain criterion or test of 
values, which is essentially individualistic when pushed to the last 
analysis. Thus he fails to arrive at the objective application of science 
to the problem of social control as an impartial and objective measure 
of values in active social adaptation. 1 Yet, while by implication he 
rejects the objective test of science in favor of the subjective test of 

1 Cf. L. L. Bernard, Transition to an Objective Standard of Social Control (The 
University of Chicago Press), especially chaps, iii and vii. 
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feeling as the guide to adjustment, he states the goal of society in dis- 
tinctly social terms, as "the well-being of the greatest number of rational 
individuals, including not only the present but future generations" 
(P- 33 1 )- Thus his subjectivism is in method values rather than in end 
values. It has been generally true that workers in the social sciences 
have been better able to shake off subjectivism and individualism in the 
formulation of a social goal than in a statement of the tests of conduct 
to be used in attaining it. 

This leaning toward the subjective and individualistic as against the 
objectively social values in the adaptive process does not appear to be 
merely accidental with the author, but rather a part of the general back- 
ground of his thinking. He places a great deal of emphasis upon per- 
sonality (pp. 284, 320), which for him has largely a religious aspect 
(pp. 286, 321 ff.). In fact, his "social-personalism" is very close to the 
Christian theism of Bowne (pp. 321, 328, 331). To him the highest 
function of the group, as of the individual, is "exemplification," or the 
setting of an example to be followed by others: "the Kingdom of God 
will come by the spread, through reflective imitation, of the achievement 
of groups setting the best example of social organization and collective 
welfare" (p. 329). He appears to avoid strict adherence to a causal or 
rigidly quantitative measurement of social phenomena (p. 190). He 
inclines strongly to a theory of the freedom of the will in social adapta- 
tion (pp. 211 ff.). "The ultimate explanation of this whole matter is 
metaphysical" (p. 213). "Science can give us at best but relations of 
co-existence and sequence between phenomena. Our ultimate explana- 
tion is hyper-scientific — a matter of belief" (p. 214). Yet, in apparent 
contradiction to some of this, he inclines strongly toward an emphasis 
upon the influence of environment as a passive adaptive force (pp. 317, 
331). He also criticizes the strong emphasis of the neo-Darwinians 
upon natural selection as a method of adaptation selection in society 
(pp. 314-17). The volume was awarded the David A. Wells Prize for the 
year 1914-15. 

L. L. Bernard 

University of Missouri 



